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402 . THE MIRROR. 


SOUTH METROPOLITAN CEMETERY, dissenting from the Establishment, and a dis- 
NORWOOD, SURREY. senting minister has been appointed to offi- 
ciate on their behalf—parties may, however, 


5 ; have their own clergyman or minister. 
having of late years been painfully excited We exienek teen Uhies wena wenn 


Tak circumstance of the public attention 


by the disclosures which have been made in 
reference to the disgraceful state of the burial- 
grounds of the metropolis and its vicinity, 
gave rise to the establishment of the above 
cemetery by the projectors, whose objects were 
to correct the evil. 

In carrying out these designs, their prin- 


making the gratifying observation, that the 
boundary-line, which distinguishes the con- 
secrated from the unconsecrated portions of 
the cemetery, is merely a pathway; thus, 
every invidivus distinction has been avoided, 
while the religious feelings of all have been 





cipal aim has been to put within the reach of conoulted. 

the entire metropolitan and suburban popu- 

lation, the power of availing themselves of THE SUN. 

the proposed benefit; and to the accomplish- POETRY WRITTEN AND MELODY COMPOSED BY 
Tovht of this, they have felt that two impor- ANDKEW PARK. 

tant objects were tu be obtained, viz., to affurd (For the Mirror.) 


the public space within an easy distance of A orortovs orb is the suu! 


town, yet removed from a crowded population, aa a shalt drecsibe hie Ramo : tenia 


sufficient to meet their wants; and, eg When all the new-born planets suug, 
a reasonable rate of charge—both these o And gloom hid his head in shame ! 
jects the projectors may confidently say they His aa Ses vot 
ouds furl'd, 

have effected. The quenchiess light of his eye 

As regards the space, the cemetery occu- Is the soul of each mystic world. 
pies an area of 40 acres, and the act of Incor- 4 glorious orb is the sun !—A glorious orb is the sun ! 
poration authorizes the proprietors to extend Lo! in the crimson west 


it to 40 additional acres, if occasion should re- p.,hiae deen the veponey breast 
quire. In selecting the present site the com- Of the travell'd clouds that calmly rest 
pany have been singularly fortunate; and it On the wings of the dreaming air! 
may be safely stated, that no spot within so Far ere oan: es 

. . ° rids their lamps ma rim; 
short a distance from the metropolis could be what were theit pve it sey 


fixed upon in every way so weil adapted for Received not their light from? 

the purpose. A glorious orb is the sun !—A glorious orb is the sun! 
In reference to the scale of charges, it will © with his rays to rise! 

be found on comparison with the generality One dizzling day for me, 


of the charges for interment in existing burial- ctype oy ee skivs, 
grounds, to be upon a reduced scale, and par- In endless regious free | 

ticularly it should be observed, that the exer- Away to lauds uuknown, 

bitant charges usually termed non-parochial 414 =a ah cent — been, 

dues will be altogether avoided. ‘Those seeds which grow so green! 

While, however, utility, and the necessary A glorious orb is the suu!—A glorious orb is the sun! 
requisites of an undertaking of this descrip- . 
tion, have chiefly occupied the attention of . 
the proprietors, they have not exclusively yet 6 ag 
done so; from the commencement of the Sian denna be ws au — 

H H » Weary oO! 1@ Glu and nois 
works to their completion, no expense has Op yiis yreat Are, Rept rag ise 
been spared in rendering this cemeteiy attrac- Sigh for some sequestered quiet vale, 
tive as a work of art; and it is gratifying to Where peace abounds, and ple.sures uever fail. 
the projectors to learn, that the attention of But vot aione would I retired dell, 
tic haw ‘alreatly. bee ted by th Like some stern auchorite, in gloomy cell, 
the public has already been arrested by the Bat eiow should be my temple—vision'd shrine! 
skill and taste displayed by the artist in the For, without thee, no oy pe is mine. 
general arrangement of the grounds, and the = eee Naige apg I seem to hear 
of ¥ _ he me y of birds, as were near; 
chaste and beautiful character i f the archi And while they tuueful sing, methinks 1 rove, 
hapel d 
tecture of the chapels and buil ings. With thee, through sielter’d wood. or fairy grove : 
‘The easy distance of this cemetery from And the bright sun glitters through many a bough 
y ty y 8 


the metropolis and its suburbs, renders it bier rn Sees gla etaione. 
3 . c U u 
acceptable to all their inhabitants, The na phat blooms in mauy a hedge and cuttage-bower. 
ture of the soil is such, that graves have been Or, perhaps, | faucy, o'er the verdant mead, 
dug to the depth of twenty-five feet without With hearts elate, with joy our way we syeed, 
the appearance of moisture. igo Men pags theuce, and ouly pange 
Pm h Alike hen“ cpiede 3 Yew wonders to a mire, and praise the Cause, 

A portion of the groun¢ c The great Creator, who Lath blessed the earth 
crated by the Bishop of the Diocese for the Witi all those beauties that atiest ite birth, 
use of the members of the Established Church, Aud wuen tis na tivgiromen gh. 

a "i . . z u i ay epamell'd pian: 

and an Episcopalian a } winted 3— Ab, no!—but iu our fairy bark, to glide 
another purt has been ‘allot fOr persons *O’er some smooth river, wafted by the tide, — 
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235 of the | 
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While silver moonbeams on the waters play, 
Aud through the bending wiliows pierce their way. 
Then, to complete the charm, upon the wind 
Sweet music steals, which seems of heav'nly kind. 


Bat, lo! the dream is o'er, the spell is broke, 

And London's noisy cries, and London's smoke, 

Dispel the illusion, roughly does destroy 

My ideal happiness, my fancied joy ; 

And all my pleasant visions take to flight, 

No more imagination can delight. 

And I, perchance, must join some giddy throng, 

And, with the multitude, impelled along, 

May seem to those who know me not, to love 

Those heartless follies which I feel above. 

Bat e’en iu scenes like these Ud always be 

Than forced to part or separate from thee ; 

And grove, and bower, lake, and rural shade, 

For thee adjure, if by thy love repaid. 
Westminster. M. S. 


ASCENT OF MONT BLANC. 


Saussure, the celebrated philosopher, reached 
the top of this mountain; and others went 
up soon afterwards. They tied themselves 
together with ropes; so that if any should 
happen to fall into achasm, they might be 
saved. Some of these chasms were so deep, 
that when ice was thrown into them, the 
sound produced by its reaching the bottom 
was not heard. One chasm was found so 
wide, that the ladder which they laid across 
it, reached only one inch over each side; and 
that only in one place. They learned that 
this chasm had opened only a few days ;. so 
that if they passed over, there was a dan- 
ger of their not being able to get back, from 
its opening wider before their return, They 
ventured over, however, and got safely back. 
Their thirst was very great. When near the 
top, they became very weak, felt dispirited, 
and were troubled with vomiting, &c.; ow- 
ing to the air being very thin (the rarity of 
the atmosphere, as it 1s called). At last 
they reached the summit. In 1827, Mr. 
Ferrars, an English gentleman, ascended to 
the top. He also experienced great effects 
from the rarity of the air. His guides had 
bleeding fiom the nose, great difficulty -of 
breathing, and intense thirst. Their eyes 
were bluodshot, and their faces blistered. 
Some had vomiting of blood. Mr. Auldjo 
likewise reached the top; and gives an inte- 
resting account of his journey. One of his 
guides sunk up to his arm-pits in a chasm ; 
but saved himself by stretching out his arms, 
and by his pole falling across the chasm like 
a bridge. As they got towards the highest 
point, they were obliged to rest every three or 
four steps, and to turn their faces towards the 
north-wind ; which assisted respiration. Mr. 
Auldjo was partly dragged, and partly carried 
to the summit. The sun was shining brightly 
on the snow-topped peuks around ; but it was 
very cold; and he soon fell asleep. He had 
with him a bottle of champagne ; of which 
the cork flew out to a great distance, but with 
little noise. We have mentioned elsewhere* 

® See No. 947 of the Mirror; May 4, 1839; page 
26 of the present volume, eD2 
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that, owing to the rarity of the atmospliere, a 
pistol fired there makes no more noise than a 
cracker in a room ;—noise being occasioned 
by percussions of the air. The champagne 
frothed to the last drop; and our traveller 

artook of it ; but the fixed air (carbonic acid) 

eing given out very abundantly after being 
drunk, gave him much uneasiness. There 
have been about fifteen successful ascents of 
this mountain ; and about twenty persons (of 
whom about twelve were English). besides 
guides, have reached the top. Among the 
successful travellers was a femzle. One of 
the latest to ascend, was Dr. Martin Barry, a 
highly intelligent and accomplished member 
of the Society of Friends ; whoin we had the 
pleasure of knowing in Edinburgh. He gave 
a very interesting account of bis journey, in 
two lectures, illustrated by drawings; and 
also in a little work on the subject. Napoleon 
caused the guides to fix a cross on the top; but 
it was blown down in adayortwo. N.R. 


WOMAN’S LOVE. 
Poor Joanna La Loca, Crazy Jane, the 
heiress of Isabella, was born to vast domi- 
nions and slender intellect. Her cloying 
fondness for her handsome husband defeated 
itself; Philip had married for her kingdoms, 
not her personal charms, and (like her niece, 
our Mary) she was by nature melancholy and 
ungracious. He became wearied, neglectful, 
and, by insensible degrees, unfeeling: his 
undisguised infidelities alienated her affec- 
tions, without destroying the abstract remem- 
brance of her former love. She shed‘no tear 
at his untimely death ; but sank into a moody 
imbecility, Svothed by music alone, all her 
occupations were merged in watching the re- 
mains of her husband. She had formed a 
vague idea, {rom some monkish tale, that he 
would be restored to life—and fed on a hope 
which, if realized, would have converted pas-* 
sive sorrow into active misery. She travelled 
by night, in order that no female eye might 
behold the coffin. Oa one occusion, having 
entered a monastery, as she supposed, upon 
finding it to be a nunuery, she hurried oat 
into the open country, encamped, and during 
a storm, when the torches were extinguished, 
opened the coffin to verify the existence of the 
mouidering corpse—jealous as when, full of 

beauty, it was her lite and joy— 

« A sad remembrance fondly kept.’ 

She obstinately declined all state affairs, which 
were carried un in hername. She pined sul- 
lenly, and, never telling her grief, for forty- 
seven long years immured herself in a con- 
vent, dead to the world, watching from her 
window the cuffin of her husband, which was 

purposely so placed in a chapel.* 
® From a Review of Prescott’s History of Ferdi- 


naud and Isabella, in the Quarterly Review, No. 
exxvii., June, 1839. 
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A BORE. been the injunctions given to us ; various and 

(For the Mirror.) fearful had been the punishments denounced 

*Twas on a Wednesday evening, as I lay = egy snag ho ‘t. yah mee 
: eae , one knew anythin 

listlessly reclining on the sofa, a universal pnow pel oe it, no ean could know 


cry of “ tell me a story,” resounded in my anything about it. 
ears ; “ do tell me a story, oh, do tell us one of Vtwas now dark, but anon darker, and as 
your amusing stories,” escaped from every we reached the last step ‘twas indeed fear- 
pair of fair lips around me. The supper had fully dark. Our lantern cast a strong, vigo- 
Just been removed ; it lay heavy om my chest, ong light; but it was only in one direction ; 
and very unfit was I to undertake the rela- 4) around, and even in the immediate vicinity 
tion of a story, especially considering that I o¢ the enlightened object, remained dark and 
had to invent one altogether. But I sum- impenetrable to our visual organs. We had 
moned e energies, and affectionately, and then reached the last step, but lower, much 
with an affected parental look, gazing on the ower, had we yet to descend ere we reached 
group around me, J turned on my side, and our final destination. Here I had several 
put my finger on my forehead in intent medi- times before been, twas as it were familiar 
tation. My senses, however, were confused; to me, but in the nether regions of these sub- 
there was one, too, by my side, whu had fixed terranean dungeons my fout had never yet 
a pair of the fondest eyes imaginable on me troq, Our youthful fancies pictured dreadful 
for along time. I felt undecided, my limbs instruments of torture, skeletons, old rotten 
yearned for a comfortable stretch in bed, and coffins, perhaps hidden treasures! Till our 
my eyes grew dim with the profusion of dust cyriosity was satisfied we could enjoy no peace, 
the inexorable Morpheus did not desist from nq Rosalie, whose soul had become fixed 
throwing into them. ’ Twas of no avail! my with our glowing surmises, was unable to 
efforts were useless ; the candles burnt fit-  yosist the temptation ; her wish tremblingly 
fully ; the tokens of impatience manifested by expressed to be one of our party was eagerly 


my fair expectants died on my dull ears,they acceded to, perhaps more eagerly than she in- 
sounded as so many strange voices at an im- ternally desired. 


measurable distance. One, however, suddenly 4 Jarge oaken door, lying flat on the stones, 
appeared to me more distinct ; it breathed covered a square aperture—’twas this was the 
in my ears; “ Come, Harry,” it whispered in entrance to the gloomy dungeons under our 
soft tones ; and mechanically letting my head feet, With our united strength, we suc- 
fall back, I opened my mouth. : ceeded in moving it aside ; the light was di- 
boa: Rosalie was with us; wehadevery thing rected to its interior, but all there was dark, 
in preparation ; the dark lantern, the topes, fearfully dark ! on one of the sides, however, 
the bag to put our findings in, the sticks to we discovered a ladder. I placed my foot on 
sweep down the cobwebs, and our hearts jt, and it seemed strong and sound. Congra- 
steeled with courage and resolution to carry tnlating myself on this lucky occurrence, I in- 
us through our undertaking. The castle* yited Adolphus to descend first, but he had 
was for the present untenanted i. the whole no sooner placed the whole weight of his body 
had gone on a long, long excursion, and nO on the treacherous wood, than it gave way, it 
one but I, Adolphus, and his sister, remained. snapped, and in his endeavours to save him- 
The clock had but just struck nine, the whole self, the ladder was precipitated with a loud 
day was before us. The key of the high and terrifying crash to the floor of the dun- 
tower was in our possession, and our anti- geon beneath. 
quarian enthusiasm having now reached its 'Twas, however, but the destruction of a 
highest pitch, regardless of consequences and yegouree we had not expected to find; we 
obstacles, the massive oaken door was ul- were provided, and as we thought, fully so, 
locked. It creaked on its rusty hinges with against all contingencies. The rope we had 
an ominous sound, and as it admitted us, with us was now then brought into use. Se- 
gust of wind burst forth from the space ithad yeral hooks, we discovered, were fastened in 
enclosed, it smelt damp and mildewy ; it ap- the walls around; to one of these the rope 
peared to us as if it had lain there without was secured, and Adolphus was the first to 
means of egress, for whole centuries; we trem- descend. Av he effected his descent, 1 held 
bled with fear, the very tainted ait had filled and guided the rope; at the same time, as 
our minds with the most incoherent and im- far ag lay in my power, preventing too great 
probable apprehensions ; but our zeal gained 4 trial on the old rusty hook in the wall oppo- 
the ascendancy, and ete our courage, W® site, Having safely reached his destination, 
determined to — our hardly yet begun Adolphus bade me assist his sister; poor 
researches. The door was accordingly closed, Rosalie recoiled, her heart began to misgive 
and locked on the inside; we descended @ her; but on our remonstrances and promises 
few steps, our hearts quaked, they beat with of protection, she rallied, and consented at 
awe and consciousness of guilt; repeated had ast to be let down. The rope was of great 
See Mirror, Vol 30, p. 168. length, and admitted of being passed several 


























































times round her body—after much difficulty 
her descent was safely effected, and she stood 

clinging. by the side of her brother, in a dun- 

geon which our minds filled with a greater 

zhare of horrors, than is even generally at- 

tached to such places. And now came my 

turn. Having first carefully let down the 

lantern, I seized the rope, but oh! treache- 

rous hook! no one was there to lighten the 

weight, and the latter half of my descent was 

as swift as the first had been slow and cau- 

tious! and as I fell, the rope, withthe hook 

at its end, followed me. We gazed at each 

other in blank amazement and terror—the 

height was more than ten feet-—how were we 

to find our way out again! Rosalie’s courage 

at once forsook her, and bitter tears did the 

poor girl shed at her rashness, and foolish 

zeal for curious researches. “‘ Oh, Adolphus, 

Adolphus !” she cried, “ what will become of 
us down here, in this fearful place; ’tis all dark 
around me, but there where the lantern shines 
—and oh, oh look!’ She shrieked, and 
covering her eyes with her hunds, as if to hide 
some hideous, loathsome object from them, 
she sobbed aloud, and uttered screams of hor- 
ror and disgust. We turned our eyes in the 
direction, and our blood ran cold in our veins, 
as we beheld a tall, gaunt skeleton! Its arms 
were outstretched, as though it would fain 
embrace us, and a band of iron passing round 
the waist and under the arm-pits, seemed the 
only support to this frightful mass of bones. 
Not a foot durst we move—we dared not even 
look on the ground. Adolphus stood rivetted 
to the spot whereon he stood, holding the 
lantern still fixed on the ghastly object—had 
he moved the light in another direction, other 
objects, perhaps more fearfully revolting, might 
have fallen under our eyes—this he felt, and 
it seemed as though he would never move 
from that spot. 

Rosalie still wept: her handkerchief was 
before her eyes—she shrieked no more, but 
her limbs trembled violently. Many minutes 
elapsed in this fearful manner—all was pro- 
foundly silent, awfully still, At length I 
mustered courage, and suddenly recollecting 
the ladder, I uttered but that word. It acted 
asa spell. We unanimously looked on the 
ground ; and on the light being turned on it, 
—what a sight then met our eyes! skulls, 
aim-bones, thigh-bones, and ribs, strewed the 
floor; all lay in the most horrifying confusion. 
Gradually, however, we got accustomed to 
this sight--we heard no noise save that caused 
by our own feet crushing these moulder- 
ing remnants of mortality; and increasing in 
boldness and indifference, we cheerily turned 
our efforts to the raising of the ladder. 
Many of the steps were broken, more still 
were. decayed—but, said we, could one of 
us but climb up its sides, all would end well— 
this resource completely rekindled our energy, 
and we set all fears aside. 
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Rosalie’s eyes once again brightened with 
enthusiasm, and, with a comparatively light 
heart, gathering our oo we set about 
exploring the place. Skeleton upon skeleton 
met our searching eyes; nothing but skele- 
tons on all sides. Many atime did we put a 
foot on some damp decayed skull, and crush 
it in with an ominous crunching—bones 
snapped under our steps as so many twigs. 
An object now attracted our particular atten- 
tion. Two upright planks stood against the 
wall; we drew near, and looking between 
them, we beheld a skeleton jammed in the 
narrow space they afforded. Could this mi- 
serable object have died thus! we shuddered, 
and holding each other by the hand in mute 
compassion and fear, stood for some time 
transfixed. A slight shriek, however, accom- 
panied by a loud noise, as of some one violently 
disturbing the bones on the floor, recalled us 
to our senses, or rather, perhaps, deprived us 
of what little we had left. The blood rushed 
to our cheeks, and anon left them—shudders 
then ran through our frames; we shivered 
with the excess of our terror. Once more 
were we as ‘twere spell-bound—’twas the first 
noise or sound of any kind, except what we 
had ourselves caused, that had yet greeted our 
ears. What could it be? and a shriek, too! 
*Twas heard again—several shrill notes fol- 
lowed ; we stood there utterly amazed! Ro- 
salie once more caught alarm, and whispering 
in a tremulous voice, begged us to assist her 
out of the horrible place. The shrill notes 
were again heard—they proceeded from as 
it were close to our feet; we felt the bones 
disturbed, and almost involuntarily directing 
the light to the spot, we saw before us a 
number of large, disgusting looking rats. 
Rosalie held me with a convulsive grasp. 
“ Heavens !” she cried, “ protect me, Oh,I 
am giddy! where am I going? hold me, 
hold me !” but ’twas too late—she fell—she 
fell against the boards! A loud crash suc- 
ceeded ; the skeleton had crumbled to pieces 
over her as she lay on the ground! What was 
our confusion, our horror! oh, let me not 
think of that moment. There lay the fair 
Rosalie, insensible; not a drop of water was 
at hand—all was damp here, nothing could 
we touch but *twas loathsome remains of 
what had once been actuated by the princi- 
ple of life. She lay there, too, covered with 
the scattered bones of a dusty skeleton! The 
rats uttered their shrill notes, and dazzled by 
the light, ran heedlessly over her body. Oh, 
’twas horrible! With difficulty Adolphus 
managed to raise his senseless sister in his 
arms—but where now were we to lay her, 
where to place her beyond the reach of the 
detestable vermin that infested this dungeon ? 
But a minute and I had raised one of the 
planks and Jaid it across a couple of ledges. 
that we discovered in the walls—here, then, 
we deposited the unfortunate and too-zealous 
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Rosalie. All was silent as death—we gazed 
on each other in blank astonishment and ter- 
ror, utterly at a loss how to proceed. Adol- 
phus, we at length concluded, must first 
climb the ladder, and bring some assistance, 
but we had no sooner turned our backs, than 
a loud laugh rang throngh the dungeon, and 
made its dreary echoes reverberate again with 
the hideous sounds, Such was the sudden- 
ness of this unexpected disturbance in these 
gloomy, miserable regions, that we started 
with terror, and throwing ourselves on the 
ground in despair, called loudly for assistance. 
* Oh, come, come!” we cried, “ we are lost, 
we are dying, have mercy! have mercy!” But 
none answered, none heard. We raised our 
heads again, and looked around us—alas! 
all was darkness! our lantern was extin- 
guished ! 

The demoniacal laugh sounded again in 
our ears, with painful noise. Oh, how wild 
were its peals, how they jarred our feelings ! 
moans followed ; then it seemed as though 
the place were haunted with frenzied devils, 
so hideously did they hiss. 

We stood at length on our feet ; oh, how 

horrible and frightful was every thing! 
Our hands were fast clasped in each other’s 
grasp—we durst not separate them, nor 
could we prevail upon ourselves to move an 
inch. Moans were still heard, which we 
recognised as proceeding from poor Rosa- 
lie—Her brother’s heart was rent with an- 
guish ; he approached the board whereon 
she lay, and muttered her name: “ Ah, ha!” 
she cried, in frantic tones, “do you want 
me too? No, no,—that skeleton said he 
would have me, and so he shall; no, no, no !” 
and she laughed again—’twas more and 
more hideous ; then she moaned, and called 
for Adolphus,—’twas more and more heart- 
rending ! I was desperate, and it seemed to 
me as though my strength could overcome 
any thing. I rushed headlong towards the 
spot where I judged the ladder to be, but in 
my heedless course, came full upon the ske- 
leton that had first met our eyes—that with 
the outstretched arms ; "twas shattered to 
pieces, and I felt myself covered with the 
clammy dust. At length I reached the lad- 
der; with the grasp of a madman, I seized 
it, and giving myself.a violent jerk, I began 
to climb it. But my haste was my rnin— 
my vigorous efforts proved my destruction— 
it snapped, and I fell back into the dungeon ! 
Oh, what was my horror! my fright, my in- 
describable vexation ! A lond laugh at that 
moment rang through the vault—a hand, 
with a deadly grasp, seized me by the head, 
and the cries of: “ Why, Harry, what are 
you doing ?’”? recalled me to my senses, and 
proved the whole to be a dream ! 


H. Ms 
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HAWKESWORTH’S ADVENTURER. 
Tue secret history of any popular work, 
periodicals more especiully, as to who were 
the contributors, and in reference to the ap- 
propriation of the papers to their respective 
authors, has always been matter of interest 
and moment with the public. The Rambler, 
by Dr. Johnson, revigorated the taste for that 
species of reading, which had been dormant 
since the period of the Spectator, thé Tatler, 
and the Guardian; but the Adventurer, as 
started by Dr. Hawkesworth, from its pleasing 
variety, became at once more popular than 
the Rambler; the sale in numbers was consi- 
derable, and four large editions were published 
in less than nine years. The elegance, in- 
deed, of the composition, the charms of the 
narrative part, and its evident tendency to 
promote piety and virtue, are recommen- 
dations which, it is hoped, can never lose 
their effect. 

To the Adventurer, Dr. Hawkesworth is 
chiefly indebted for his high literary cha- 
racter and fame; among his early associates 
in this paper, the first number of which 
appeared on Tuesday, November 7, 1752, 
continued on Saturdays and Tuesdays, to the 
one hundred and fortieth number, was Bon- 
nell Thornton, whose contributions are 
marked with the signature A; but his accus- 
tomed indolence occasioned irregularity in 
his communications; and we find but eight 
papers, Nos. 3, 6, 9, 19, 23, 25, 35, and 43, 
bearing that signature; the last being dated 
April 3, 1753, refutes the assertion of Mr. 
Alexander Chalmers, that Thornton quitted 
the Adventurer to become a joint-partner with 
Colman, in the Connoisseur, which did not 
appear till February, 1754. Hawkesworth 
has himself stated, the contributions from 
this channel “ soon failed,”’ and its causes 
have here been given on good grounds. 

The stipulated price which all the authors 
received from Payne, the publisher, was two 
guineas for each paper;—this was advanced 
by the bookseller, who risked all expenses, 
and was soon amply remunerated by a more 
rapid and extensive sale than the Rambler 
ever obtained. Another of Hawkesworth’s 
associates, was Dr. Richard Bathurst, a phy- 
sician of considerable skill, but without much 

ractice; and a member of the Johnsonian 

vy-lane Club of Literati. He was the son of 

Colonel Bathurst, a West India planter, 

from whom Johnson received Francis Barber, 

his black servant. The colonel left his affairs 
on his death in absolute ruin; and the doctor’s 
emolument arising from his contributions to 
these papers, were of considerable service to 
him, it is believed, in a pecuniary view—his 
papers have no distinctive maiks, those with 
the signature A are, in the late editions of the 

British Kssayists, improperly appropriated to 

him—these were, indisputably, from style and 
subject, Thornton’s; nor is there any memo. 
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randum extant by which those of Bathurst’s 
can be sepurated from those given to Dr. 
Hawkesworth. Employment abroad in his 
profession being proffered him, Dr. Bathurst 
readily accepted it, and he fell a sacrifice to 
the climate, in the expedition against the 
Havannah. De. Johnson, by whom he was, 
by reason of his amiable manners, highly 
esteemed, thus tenderly lamented his demise 
in a letter to Bennet Langtoun— The Ha- 
vannah is tak n, a conqnest too dearly ob- 
tained, for Bathurst died before it— 
> Vix Pramus tanti totaque Troja fuit.” 

Chalmers, quoting Boswell, says — “ It 
cannot be known how much Dr. Bathurst 
actually contributed ;’—we have, however, 
the express authority of Sir John Hawkins, 
that Dr. Bathurst wrote the papers signed A; 
and without depending implicitly on this au- 
thority, which is certainly wrong, we may 
safely assert, that if Dr. Bathurst did not 
write these papers, he did not write any part 
of the work, for all the otker papers are appro- 
ptiated, upon undoubted authority, to Drs. 
Hawkesworth, Johnson, and Warton, with 
the exception of two or three, the authors of 
which were unknown to the Editor, are 
pointed out in this edition.* 

That Boswell blundered egregiously cannot 
be questioned, both im this matter, and the 
part Dr. Johnson took in the Adventurer, 
when, by the loss of Bathurst, and the uncer- 
tainty of Thornton, Johnson and Joseph 
Warton became Hawkesworth’s coadjutors, 
Boswell, says Juhnson, began to write in the 
Adventurer, on April 10, 1753; but the thirty- 
fourth paper, printed on Saturday, March 3, 
was certainly the production of his pen; and 
an unpublished letter of Payne, the pub- 
lisher’s, to Dr. Warton, furnishes data and 
facts connected with the progress of the 
Adventurer, which show that no certainty of 
appropriation of the papers to Hawkesworth 
previous tu that junction can be established— 
at least as regards those which have no dis- 
tinctive signature. De. Johnson asserted that 
the Hon, Hamilton Boyle wrote in the Ad. 
venturer; probably No. 33, that with the *,*, 
in Chalmer’s edition, given to Hawkesworth, 
or one of the earlier papers which remain 
without assignment. Payne’s letter is as 
follows :— 

Rev. Sir,-- As your paper [on what arts 
the moderns excel the ancients,}] wil not be 
printed till Tuesday se’nnight, I was wil- 
hing to gratify your curiousity by sending The 
Connoisseur to-night.¢ It is full of dull 
commonplace stuff, and is, I think, not wor- 
thy of Thornton, It is disgusting, I own, to 
give such imperfect translations of passages 
selected for the peculiar purposes of oar 


. * British Essayists, 1817. duod. Vol. xxiii. p. 24. 
+ The first paper of the Counoisseur, written by 

Bonnell Thoruton, was published on Saturd 

February 2, 1754. 
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papers; but the Spectator, &e. began it, 
the unlettered expect the continuance of it, 
and we must gratify that expectation. The 
translation of the passage fiom Dr. M[us- 
grave ?] which I sent you, is radically bad, 
and cannot be mended by alteration. We 
must take our chance for a transletion from 
Mr. Johnson, which you must help me to 
procure, and which | will print after the con- 
tents of the volume in which it oceurs. Lyst 
Siturday Mr. Hawkesworth got T. (John. 
son] to supply bis place; he has begged 
the same favour of him for Tuesday, on 
acconnt of a viulent pain in his face; but he 
does not mean that T. should lose his own 
turn; the state of our affairs, therefore, from 
lust Tuesday se’nnight, stands thus: 

127 Z 
These are peta = for H. 

130 H. Saturday, Feb. 2 
131 T. 


By this disposition, which H. has given 
me, you will not have room for your criticism 
on Othello, unless you can include it in one 
paper, which is hardly possible. It may, 
therefore, be useful to wind up your papers 
of that kind by some general subject; for 
Johnson says each must wind up his bottom, 
and not leave the world in ignorance of our 
design till the last paper. 

Of ninety-two numbers, since you began 
[amending the whole] supposing the whole 
to ve finished— 


Hawkesworth will have written 39 
The three signed Y¥ were substituted for his af 43 
And one sigued &. 1 
T. will have written for his own share 23 
And for tlawkesworth 3} % 
Which is two above his number. 
Z. will Lave written 24 
Which is one above his number, for 92 
Miraself 39 
* 3 
Hawkesworth should have written 46< &. 1 
i 2 
Z. 1 
T. (Johnson) 23 
And Z. (Warton) . 93 
92 


I have had no contents, since No. 105. 
I am, your’s sincerely, 

Feb. 2, [1754]. J. Payne. 

The words enclosed within a bracket 
[amending the whole], scored over by a pen 
in the letter, induces a supposition that 
Hawkesworth was faltering, and that to War- 
ton was confided the strict revision of the 
whole; certain it is, that to him, in the con- 
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duct.of the Adventurer, the. province of cri- “ Time, who is impatient to date my last 
ticism and literature was consigned; and paper, willshortly moulderthe hand thatis now 
most ably has Warton taught us how the writing it in the dust, and still the breast that 
brow of criticism may be emoothed, and how now throbs at the reflection: but let not this be 
she may be. directed, notwithstanding her read as something that relates only to another; 
severity, to attract-and to delight. for a few years only can divide the eye that 

Jvhnsoun’s letter to Warton, dated March 8, is now reading, from the hand that has writ- 
1753,.apprising him of the partin The dd- ten. This awful truth, however obvious, and 
venturer that would be assigned to him, if however reiterated, is yet frequently forgotten ; 
he would accept of it, states, “1 have no part for, surely, if we did not lose our remem- 
in the paper: beyond now and then a motto,”? brance, or at least our sensibility, that view 

ues. what was meaned by part? The would always predominate in our lives, which 
thirty-fourth’ paper, with, his signature, T., alone can comfort us when we die.’ —iB.. 
had been printed on the third of that month; ental 
anda conjecture arises that that paper, the . 
thitty-ninth. and forty-first, were really John. THE PHILOSOPHY OF COLOURS; 
son's, but contributed by Dr. Bathurst, as or, 
—- explanation, — 3 nsec A SKETCH OF THEIR ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES} 

iams told me that us he given those .. 5 
essays to. Dr. Bathurst, who sold them at two Da comer Brod, —. the Satan ar uk 
— each, he never would own them, nay, Artists, Suffolk Street, Pall Malt, May ig 1839. 

e used to say he did not write them; but Corours are derived from three principal 
the fact’ was, he dictated them, while Ba- gources—the animal, the vegetable, and the 
thurst wrote.’ I read to him Mrs. Williams's mineral kingdom. A brief consideration of 
account ; he smiled and said nothing.” the elementary sources from which colours 
Payne’s letter speaks but of the twenty-three are derived, and the elementary principles 
Johnson had written under the signature T. upon which they depend, will lead toa pro- 
for his own share; but there are twenty-eight per estimate of their permanence and cha- 

wpers with that, distinctive mark, two having yacter. 

been written to assist Hawkesworth; Boswell Colours derived from the animal and vege- 
was, therefore, possibly correct when he stated table kingdom depend upon principles per- 
Johnson commenced with the forty-fifth num- fectly distinct and apart from those of mi- 
ber, on April 10th, for his own share; the pe | colours. The colours of animal or 
three previous papers being sold to Payne vegetable bodies do not belong to the ele- 
for Dr. Bathurst’s personal advantage, and, ments, or any combination of the elements, 
perhaps, all the share he had in any way in of which those bodies are composed—it is a 
the Adventurer. : property which becomes developed in the 

Chalmers’s assertion, —‘‘ Dr. Hawkes- animal or vegetable during its growth; it may 
worth’s’ share of the Adventurer amounts be dissolved, diffused, applied to surfaces 
exactly to a half, or seventy papers,” —is, by or substances combined with other sub- 
this letter, proved to be a flourish upon stances; heightened or weakened by chemi- 
fancy; ‘it is not sufficiently clear what por- cals, but it is a principal which can be des- 
tion of the first thirty-eight were really from troyed by art, and which has a natural ten- 
his pen; as by Payne’s letter it appears of dency to decay, and to become extinct ; but 
the remaining one hundred and two papers the colour produced by mineral substances 

Hawkesworth wrote only thirty-nine. Nos. is an essential property of their elements, 
77, 78, aud 79, subscribed Fipezia, and inherent in them, always to be developed 
bearing. the mark Y, were written by Miss by chemical combinations, a property ne- 
Mulso, who, in 1760, t Mrs. Chapone. ver becoming extinct, but capable of be- 
No. 90, printed Saturday, Sept. 15, 1753, with ing continually reproduced upon the revi- 
the signature &, was contributed by Colman, val of the chemical affinity, To illustrate 
afterwards the conductor of the Connoisseur; this, I have here some pieces of pigment, 
it displays an erudite knowledge of literary the one a vegetuble, the other of a mineral 
history and criticism: and was, in fact,.no colour; if I examine the elementary compo- 
mean merit to have produced such a paper at sition of this substance, which is indigo, I 
the early age of twenty. shall find that it is composed of hydrogen, 

The arrangemerts spoken of by Payne, as oxygen, carbon, and nitrogen: but there is no 
to the completion, were ultimately otherwise, human means by which hydrogen, oxygen, 
as Hawkesworth contributed Nos. 135 and carbon, and nitrogen, can be put together, 

136; Johnson, Nos. 137 and 138; and War- so as to manufacture indigo. If I examine 





ton, in No. 139, undertook to explain the the elementary nature of this mineral sub- . 


design of the critical papers in the Adven- stance, I find that it contains iron, united 
turer; Hawkesworth, in the last, giving an to a peculiar acid, the elements of which 
accouot of the general plan and conclusion of -are carbon, nitrogen, ‘and hydrogen ; I find 
the work—in this he pathetically concludes— that I can chemically combine hydrogen, 
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carbon, and. nitrogen, so us to form this 
peculixr snbstance, and that I can unite this 
acid so ‘formed, with iron, so as to make 
ferro-cyanate of iron; or Prussian blue. [ 
find also ‘that I can separate this peculiar 
substance from the iron soas to destroy the 
colour, and that I can re-unite them, and 
revive it interminably. -1 will now, with 
your permission, show this effect by a little 
experiment. Here are two bottles of liquid 
colour, the one a solution of indigo, well 
known, the other a aolution of Prussian 
blue. I may he permitted to mention that 
Prussian blue was for a long time known 
only as a pigment, it being considered inso- 
luble. About two years since I obtained a 
patent for a method of dissolving it, so us to 
render it available to many purposes, to 
which, as a pigment, it could not well be 


oppiied. 

f I pour into this solution of indigo 
some of the contents of this bottle, which 
is a liquid chlorine, the colour will fade, 
and in a short time become extinct. 
There is no method by which I can re- 
vive or reproduce indigo in this liquid, be- 
cause its colour was rather a quality, and 
not an inherent property. of its elements ; 
but if I take this solution of Prussian blue, I 
may decompose the colour, and appurently 
extinguish it; but as the property which 
produced the colour is still inherent in the 
materials, I can revive the colour by reviving 
the chemical affinities. By pouring a little 
solution of caustic soda into. this blue solu- 
tion, I form a prussiate of soda, which has 
only a slight yellow tinge, the iron being 
left free. 1f 1 now pour into this apparently 
colourless solution some acid, which has a 
stronger affinity to the soda than the ferro- 
prussiate, I set the latter free, when it in- 
stantly unites. by attraction to the iron, and 
the blue colour is revived. From this expe- 
riment it is easy to deduce the fuct that the 
fading of the colour of indigo or vegetable 
colours, is an approach to a gradual extinc- 
tion, but the fading of pure mineral colours 
is a change in their chemical affinities, but 
no dissipation or extinction of the property 
of their elements. 

_ To give you a further idea of the elemen- 
tary nature of bodies and their inherent pro- 
perties, I shall beg to exhibit one other 
éxperiment. These two bottles contain, as 
you see, two colourless liquids, yet one of 
them contains a black elementary matter, 
known as carbon; if I mix these two together, 
a decomposition will take place, and the 
black elementary matter will appear, proving 
that a colour, being an inherent property of 
matter, or combinations of matter, can never 
become extinct. I do not here intend to 
‘enter into the connexion and relation of 
colours to light, and 1 am aware that in 
calling black a colour, I may be considered 
t6 be in error, black being considered to be an 
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absence of colour. I beg to be understood 
to be speaking of the relative appearance of 
bodies. 

From what I have now briefly stated, au 
inference may be readily drawn, that it is not 
to the vegetable or animal kingdom, although 
affording some of the most beautiful colours, 
that the painter must look for materials with 
which to perpetuate or reflect to posterity-the 
genius and the works of art. Iv is to the 
mineral kingdom chiefly that he must turn 
for his most permanent.colours. 

Without detaining you long, I will endea- 
vour to lay before you as brief a sketeh of 
outline as possible, of the nature of mineral 
colours, and the causes which influence their 
permaneuice. 


All mineral colours have metals for their 
base; and it is the union of this metal with 
some other element or elements which pro- 
duces a colour. Oxygen, one of the compo- 
nents of the atmosphere, is the primary agent 
which combines with metals to produce mi- 
neral colours :—hence they are called metal- 
lic oxides; but as oxygen combines with 
metals in different proportions, different co- 
lours are produced. _I| have in these bottles 
various metals in different states of oxigena- 
tion, producing, as you see, different colours, 
That state of oxigenation which a metal is 
disposed under ordinary states of exposure to 
acquire, and which it is disposed perma- 
nently to retain, unless artificial means are 
used to reduce it, is its most permanent, co» 
lour. Metals are influenced in their states of 
oxigenation by many external circumstances ; 
some of them readily part with oxygen by 
light, heat, and moisture ; and in proportion 
as they are more or less readily atfected by 
these agents, are they more or lesa 
nent as colours. The combination of a me- 
tallic acid with a metallic oxide gives a 
fixed compound, which is a permanent co- 
lour. If I pour into this tube, which con- 
tains acetate of lead, a little of this bi- 
chromate. of potass, the acetic acid in the 
acetate of lead combines with the potass, and 
the metal chrome, which is in an acid state, 
unites with the lead, and you have thrown 
down the chromate of lead, or chrome yellow 
of the painters. If I put someef this, which 
is a solution of copper, I form the chromate 
of copper, which is a fine brown colour. 
Metals, in combination with sulphur, afford 
permanent colours, as vermillion, whieh is 
a sulphuret of mercury, and orpiment, whieh 
is a fine yellow culour—a sulphuret of 
arsenic. Metals also combine with carbon 
in two states, with carbonic acid it forms a 
carbonate ; this is an example—the carbonate 
of iron. The direct gombination of carbon 
with metals fogm carburets ; this is a carburet 
of iron, commonly ealled black lead. These 
two bottles contain different preparations of 
manganese, the one a carbonate, the other 
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an oxide, in which the different co'ours are 
well observed,—this is a carbonate of copper. 
Carbonate of lead, is the common white lead, 

An abundant source of permanent colours 
is to be found in the combination of metallic 
oxides, with earthy bases,—as alumiue or clay, 
and silex. Ion, which isthe most abundant 
and generally diffused of all the metals, 
is the most universal colouring material in 
the world. You can scarcely pick up a piece 
of dirt from the road, or sand or clay from 
a bank, but you will find with it, an ad- 
mixture of iron. In travelling through the 
different districts of a conutry, you will ob- 
serve the different colour of the earths com- 
posing the soil. In some you will find a 
ted sand, as at Red Hill, in Surrey ; in others 
a red clay,—oxide of iron is the colouring 
material. In another district you will find 
a yellow clay, it is iron in a different state of 
oxigenation, and less abundant. 

Red and yellow ochre owe their coluur to iron 
in combination with aluminous earths. The 
colouring matter of the Umbers is iron, of the 
Sienna, and the Terra Sienna. The red bricks 
and tiles of houses owe their colour to oxide 
of iron. Buildings which have been erected 
centuries since with red brick, and which 
are crumbling into dust with age, will be 
found to exhibit, comparatively unchanged, 
the per-oxide of iron. Iron is the colouring 
material of many of the gems and precious 
stones. Metallic oxides have the property 
of combining with vegetable and animal 
colours, and of prolonging their durability, 
ahd in this combination they are called the 
base. Thus, the beautiful colour extracted 
from the cochineal insect, has its colour 
heightened and preserved by being combined 
with the oxide of tin, which combination is 
the beautiful scarlet of the dyers, and forms 
the carmine of the shops, better known to 
some under the name of rouge. Tron, in com- 
bination with vegetable matter, is the source 
of most of the biack colours of the dyers; 
most vegetable matters are darkened by con- 
tact with iron. If you were to stir your tea 
with an iron spoon, you would convert it into 
an inky fluid. If you saw a piece of green 
oak-wood with a rusty iron saw, you will leave 
a dark stain upon it. In combination with the 
vegetable acid of galls, it forms the black 
dye of the dyers; and is the basis of biack 
ink. Iron is, in fact, so abundant, that it 
prevails where it is little suspected, and 
where the commercial name of the article 
would lead to a different supposition of its 
nature. ‘hose who are not acquainted with 
the fact, would scarcely suppose from the 
name, that the article known as black lead, 
does not contain a particle of lead, but is, as 
I have before stated, a carburet of iron. The 
copperas of commerce contains no copper, 
but is a sulphate of iron. The black oxide 
of manganese also, is a mixed ore of iron and 


manganese. The crude oxide of manganese, 
if dissolved and mixed with galls or vegeta- 
ble astringents, will make a black colour, 
which might induce a belief, that an ink 
could be made from manganese; but if the 
iron is separated from the manganese, the 
latter wiil give no coluur at all wath galis, or 
only a dirty yellow. 





Arts anv Hciences. 

MR. N. DUNN'S MU:EUM 0F CHINESE 
CURIOSITIES, AT PHILADELPHIA. 
(Concluded from page 398.) 
Bridges.—There are four accurate models 
of granite bridges, from one to four arches ; 
the workmanship of the originals is of great 
beauty and durability, and really in them we 
discover the perfect arch, the most approved 
piers of the present day, and yet their brides 
are so ancient, that the date of their erection 
is almost, if not entirely, lost. Having no 
carriages, they are merely used for foot pas- 
sengers, loaded cooleys, and an occasional 

horse or buffalo. 

S houses.—Four of sum- 
mer-houses exhibit the peculiar taste of the 
Chinese; some are plain, and others very 
ornamental, with their scalloped roof, bells, 
gilding, painting, &c., and furnished with 
miniature chairs, tables, &c., models of real 
things, every part being complete for the 
luxuries of tea and the pipe. Tea is the unis 
versal beverage ; this is sold from eight cents 
the pound up to many dollars, and is an article 
on which some of their citizens expend a very 
large income. The working man carries it 
in his rude tea-pot to the fields, and drinks 
it cold to quench his thirst, while the more 
wealthy sip it on every occasion of ceremony, 
business, or familiar intercourse. 

Paintings.—The pictures and paintings 
are very numerous, and probably occupy the 
greatest surface in the collection — Many of 
them were presented by distinguished men of 
China, and many were painted by the most 





celebrated artists of the principal inland cities, - 


including the capital. They represent in the 
first place, all those scenes which are charac- 
teristic of Chinese life in its detail, including 
a series showing every process of the tea 
manufacture, from the planting to the pack. 
ing up. There are large and handsome views 
of Macao, Bucca Tigris, Whampoa, Canton, 
and Honan, with its remarkable temples, &e. 
The portraits will astonish those who have seea 
only the paltry daubs usually brought as speci- 
mens of the art in China. There is one of 
the high priest of the Honan temple, and 
others of distinguished men well known in 
Canton, worked with the minuteness of minia- 
ture painting. This department comprises 
also a variety of paintings on glass, an art 
much practiced by the natives; pictures of 

















all the boats peculiar to the country ; of rooms, 
their domestic arrangements ; of all the cos- 
tumes of people of rank ; the furniture, lan- 
terns, and, in short, of every variety of 
Chinese life, from the most degraded class 
to the emperor. The flowers embroidered on 
satin, &c., will attract the eye of female 
visitors, 

4 Chinese Room.—At the east end, faced 
by a very superb alcove brought from China, 
is «Chinese room. ‘The alcove itseli consists 
of wood deeply carved out of solid blocks; 
the carving represents figures of men, animals, 
birds, flowers, &e. The cutting penetrates 
through the whole of each piece, and forms 
a net work, the front being painted and gilt 
in the Asiatic taste, with the rich colours 
for which the nation is so celebrated. The 
screen is a fac-simile of those put up in the 
houses of the wealthy, to form an ante-room 
in their large establishments. This vestibule 
will be decorated with furniture, such as 
chairs, tables, stands, stools, vases, maxims, 
scrolls, &c., and in every respect will repre. 
sent a room as actually occupied by the rich. 
This screen-work extends over the tops of the 
cases the entire length of the north side of 
the room, and its effect, as seen by the writer, 
is extremely gorgeous, reminding him of the 
representations made in old illuminated manu- 
scripts, before the invention of printing in 
Europe. The colours, violet, blue, crimson, 
scarlet, &c., are those employed by the illu- 
minators, and lead one to believe that they 
imitated the Chinese. 

Furniture, Books, &c.—Iu addition to the 
furniture contained in this beautiful pavilion, 
there will be also distributed in the saloon, a 
variety of Chinese domestic articles and uten- 


. sils. Two dark coloured and extremely rich 


book-cases, which might serve to ornament 
any library, will display copious specimens 
of the books of the Chinese, iu their peculiar 
and safe binding, so rarely seen in this coun- 
try. Specimens of their blocks or stereotyped 
wood, are also in the collection. The book- 
cases are made in excellent taste, of a dark 
wood susceptible of a beautiful polish, and 
ia some respects they may be considered an 
improvement on our own. The chairs of dif- 
ferent forms, large and capacious, made of 
wood resembling mahogany, with their appro- 
priate cushions and footstools, are in a taste 
of refinement and comfort, which would have 
been creditable to some of our forefathers of 
New England, into whose parlours they might 
have been introduced without differing much 
from the fashion of fifty years since. The 
stools without backs exhibit their adaptation 
to a southern climate, in being partly com- 
posed of China ware, marble, and wood. 
There are also tables, such as ornament 
the rooms of the wealthy, gilt, and richly 
carved and painted ; stands, inlaid with mar- 
ble or precious wood, such as are placed be- 
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tween every two chairs to hold the tea appa- 
tatus, or those various little ornaments or 
flower pots, of which the Chinese it will be 
seen, are so remarkably fond. There is alsoa 
common table, such as is in universal use, 
and has been for centuries, which will be 
tecognized by our present generation as a 
fac-simile of the favourite eight-legged table 
of our great grandfathers, now thrust by mo- 
dern fashion into the kitchen or garret. It 
folds up as those do, and the legs are turned 
in rings; this, like a thousand things in the 
saloon, proves that our common usages have 
been derived from China, where we are ac- 
customed to believe they are centuries behind 
us. The vases and seats of porcelain are 
particularly rich and unique. 

Natural History.—The brevity we have 
been obliged to use in the foregoing enumer- 
ation, has prevented the mention of much 
that would have interested the readers of this 
Journal, and we have to regret that the de- 
partment of natural history must be also 
merely touched upon. It evinces the com- 
prehensiveness of Mr. Dunn’s plan to find, 
that even in this particular, nothing has been 
omitted which time, trouble, and expense 
could accomplish, and as one evidence among 
many, of the laborious nature of the occupa- 
tion of bringing these things together, we 
may mention the care bestowed upon the nu- 
merous objects of science here concentrated. 

A young gentleman of Philadelphia, well 
known there as an enthusiastic naturalist, 
Mr. William W. Wood, son of Mr. William 
Wood, made his way to Canton in search of 
objects of interest, in the reasonable expecta- 
tion of bettering his condition. Mr. Dunn 
at once sought his aid to perfect his collec- 
tion, and employed his valuable time for a 
very considerable period. He had a carte 
blanche to procure objects in natural history, 
yet some art and no little subterfuge were 
necessary, to persuade the Chinamen to col- 
lect articles of a kind in which they take no 
interest; prejudice and national feelings were 
to be overcome befdre they could be induced 
to make the necessary excursions by land and 
water, to spots where no foreigner could 
penetrate. By industry, money, flattery, and 
kindness, he succeeded, however, in amassing 
a great variety of birds, fishes, reptiles, shells, 
&c., and a few animals. Of these, all have 
arrived in good condition, with the exception 
of the insects; the butterflies, moths, &c., 
which when last seen in Canton were particu- 
larly rich and curious, have suffered most by 
the delay in unpacking, and by natural causes. 

Mr. Wood was indefatigable for many 
months in completing the herpetology of 
China; the conchology is fully represented 
in many rich and rare specimens; and one 
of the rarest birds, the mandarin duck, with 
its very peculiar ‘plumage, will be new to 
many: tie China partridge, and many beau- 
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tiful song birds, add variety and interest to 
the whole. 

The fishes were procured principally at the 
famous fishing stations at Macao, where Mr. 
-Wood resided for several months for this ex- 
press purpose ; the specimens are very numer- 
ous and rare. There has also been procured 
a great number of very fine drawings of fish 
from life, in the accurate style of the Chinese, 
and in fine colours. The stuffed specimens 
will be neatly and appropriately arranged, to 
afford a study for the naturalist. 

In the department of botany, attention 

has been paid to procuring accurate drawings 
of many plants and flowers. These will be 
exhibited in frames. 
' The Minerals in this collection are few in 
number, and together with the primitive 
rocks of China, embrace some remarkably 
fine carbonates of copper, both nodular and 
radiated. 

The Shells include the well-known species 
of the China sea and the Canton river; the 
former, however, are of remarkable size and 
beauty, while a multiplicity of specimens 
illustrates all their varieties. 

The writer regrets his want of acquaint- 
ance with the science of mineralogy, which 
prevents his more than alluding to the speci- 
mens, said to be highly interesting. 

Miscellanies.-The jos-houses, pagodas, 
articles of virtu, of ornament, of stone, of 
jade, of ivory, bamboo, wood, metal, rice, &c., 
are so numerous that we can only allude to 
them. A case of shoes, in all their clumsy 
or ornamental variety, exhibit the form of 
the compressed female feet, and the clumsy 
shape of those of the male; another of caps 
fresh from their makers, with the button of 
office, and the cheaper kinds of the poor; 
theatrical dresses, known to be those of the 
very ancient Chinese, spectacles, opium and 
other pipes, fans, the compass in great va- 
riety, models of fruits, coins, exquisite speci- 
mens of carving in ivory, metal, stone, and 
bamboo, very numerous and a car- 
vings from roots of trees, in which they ex- 
hibit a peculiar taste, singular brushes, combs, 
beautiful vessels of oderiferous wood for their 
altars and temples, of which latter there are 
models; very numerous ornamental stands 
carved with good taste; huge cameos in 
stone of great cost ; fine specimens of their 
Jacquered ware, as well as their common 
ware; a silk embroidered saddle; a water- 

wheel worked like our modern tread-mill ;* 
a fan for cleaning rice, resembling our own; 
lanterns of every possible shape, size, and 
ornament, will be suspended from various 
points, with their rich and tasteful paintings; 
there is a model of their very singular coffin, 
which few would even guess was designed 
to contain the last relics of humanity. 

Space is wanting to perfect this notice of 

® See Mirror, vol. i. p. $5. 


a collection highly creditable to the taste and 
liberality of the proprietor, and valuable to 
our country. No where else can be seen so 
complete an exhibition of this interesting 
nation. 
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History of the American Navy. By 
J. Fenimore Cooper. (Bentley.) 
[THE author of the above history is already 
well known as a pleasing writer in romance ; 
and, in this ok. he equally maintains his 
character as a faithful delineator of facts, 
displaying, in the most vivid colours, heart- 
stirring accounts of the various sea-fights in 
which the infant navy of America have been 
concerned. The details are faithfully given, 
devoid of prejudice, and with the greatest 
liberality. Among the many narratives, none 
- more powerfully and romantically written, 
an— 
The Battle between the Serapis and the 
Bon Homme Richard :—} 

Ir was now getting dark, and Commodore 
Jones was compelled to follow the movements 
of the enemy by the aid of a pe The 
Richard, however, stood steadily on, and about 
half-past seven came up with the Serapis. 
The American ship was to windward, and as 
she drew slowly near, Captain Pearson hailed. 
The answer was q i 1, and both ships 
delivered their entire broadsides simulta- 
neously. The water being so smooth, Com- 
modore Jones had relied materially on the 
eighteens that were in the gun-room, but at 
the first disch two of the six that were 
fired burst, blowing up the deck above, and 
killing or wounding a large proportion of 
the people who were stationed below. This 
disaster caused all the heavy guns to be in- 
stantly deserted, for the men had no longer 
sufficient confidence in their goodness to use 
them. It at once reduced the broadside of 
the Richard to about a third less than that of 
her opponent, not to include the disadvantage 
of the manner in which the metal that re- 
mained was distributed among light guns, 
In short, the contest was now between a 12- 
pounder and an 18-pounder frigate, a species 
of contest in which it has been said, we know 
not with what truth, the former has never 
been known to prevail. 

Commodore Jones informs us himself that 
all his hopes after this accident, rested on 
the 12-pounders that were under the com- 
mand of the first lieutenant. 

The Richard, having backed her topsails, 
exchanged several broadsides, when she filled 
again and went ahead of the Serapis, which 
ship luffed across her stern, and came up on 
the weather quarter of her antagonist, taking 
the wind out of her sails, in her turn 





passing ahead. All this time, which con- 
sumed half an hour, the cannonading was 
close and furious. As the Serapis kept her 
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luff sailing and working better than the Rich- 
ard, it was the intention of Captain Pearson 
to pay broad off across the latter’s forefoot 
as soon as he had got far enough ahead ; but 
making the attempt, and finding that he had 
no room, he put his helm hard down to keep 
clear of his adversary, when the double move- 
ment brought the two ships nearly in a line, 
the Serapis leading. By these uncertain evo- 
lutions the English ship lost some of her 
wer while the American, having kept her 
sails trimmed, not only closed, but actually 
ran aboard of her antagonist bows on, a 
little on her weather quarter. The wind 
being light, much time was consumed by these 
manguvres, and near an hour had elapsed 
between the firing of the first gun and the 
moment when the vessels got foul of each 
other in the manner described. 

The English now thought that it was the 
intention of the Americans to board them, 
and a few moments passed in the uncertainty 
which such an expectation would create; but 
the position of the vessels was not favourable 
for either party to pass into the opposing ship. 
There being at the moment a perfect cessation 
of the firing, Captain Pearson demanded 
“ Have you struck your colours ?” “ I have 
not begun to fight” was the answer. The 
yards of the Richard were braced back, and 
the sails of the Serapis being full, the ships 
separated. As soon as far enough asunder, 
the Serapis put her helm hard down, laid all 
aback far forward, shivered her after sails, and 
wore short round on her heel, or was box- 
hauled, with a view, most probably, of luffing 
up athwart the bow of her enemy, in order 
again to rake her. In this position the Rich- 
ard would have been fighting her starboard, 
and the Serapis her larboard guns, but Com- 
modore Jones, by this time, was conscious of 
the hopelessness of success against so much 
heavier metal, and after backing astern some 
distance, he filled on tHe other tack, luffing 
up, with the intention of meeting the enemy 
as she came to the wind, and of laying her 
athwart-hawse. 

In the smoke, one party or the other mis- 
calculated the distance, for the two vessels 
came foul again, the bowsprit of the English 
ship passing over the poop of the American. 
As neither had much way, the collision did 
but little injury; and Commodore Jones 
with his own hands immediately lashed the 
enemy’s head gear to his mizenmast. 

The pressure on the after sails of the Se- 
rapis, which vessel was neatly before the wind 
at the time, brought her hull round, and the 
two ships gradually fell close alongside of 
each other, head and stern, the jib-boom of 
the Serapis giving way with the strain. A 
spare anchor of the English ship now hooked 
in the quarter of the American, and additional 
lashings were. got on board the latter to se- 
cure her in this position. 
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Captain Pearson, who was as much aware 
of his advantage in a regular combat as his 
opponent could be of his own disadvantage, 
no sooner perceived the vessels foul, than he 
dropped an anchor, in the hope that the Rich- 
ard would drift clear of him. But such an 
expectation was perfectly futile, as the yurds 
were interlocked ; the hulls were pressed close 
against each other; there were lashings fore 
and aft, and even the ornamental work aided 
in holding the ships together. When the 
cable of the Serapis touk the strain, the ves- 
sels slowly tended, with the bows of the 
Richard and the stern of the Serapig to the 
tide. At this instant the English made an 
attempt to board, but were repulsed without 
1 


oss. 

All this time the battle raged. The lower 
ports of the Serapis having been closed, as 
the vessel swung to prevent boarding, they 
were now blown off in order toallow the guns 
to run out, and cases actually occurred in 
which the rammers had to be thrust into the 
ports of the opposite ship, in order to be en- 
tered into the muzzles of their proper guns. 
It is evident that such a conflict must be of 
short duration. In effect the heavy metal of 
the Serapis, in one or two discharges, cleared 
all before it, and the main deck guns of the 
Richard were in great measure abandoned. 
Most of the people went to the upper deck, 
and a great number collected on the torecastle, 
where they were safe from the fire of the 
enemy, continuing to fight by throwing gre- 
nades and using muskets. 

In this stage of the combat, the Serapis 
was tearing her enemy to pieces below, 
almost without resistance from her antago. 
nist’s batteries—ouly two guns on, the quat- 
ter deck, and three or four of the twelves 
being worked at all. To the former, by 
shifting a gun from the larboard side, Com- 
modore Jones succeeded in adding a third, 
all of which were used with effect, under his 
immediate inspection, to the close of the ac- 
tion. He could not muster force enough to 
get over another gun. But the combat would 
soon have been terminated had it not been 
for the courage and activity of the 
aloft. Strong — had been placed in the 
tops, and at the end of a short contest the 
Americans had driven every man belonging 
to the enemy below. After which they kept 
up so animated a fire on the quarter-deck of 
the Serapis, in. particular, as to drive every 
man off of it, who was not shot down. 

Thus, while the English had the battle 
nearly all to themselves below, the Americans 
had the controul of the upper-deck. Having 
cleared the tops of the Serapis, some Ameri- 
can seamen lay ont on the Richard’s main- 
yard, and began to throw hand-grenades on 
the two upper-decks of the English ship, the 
men on the forecastle of their own «ship 
seconding those efforts, by easting thé same’ 
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combustibles through the-ports of the Serapis. 
At length one man, in particular, became so 
hardy as to-take his post at the extreme end 
of the yerd, when, provided with a bucket 
filled with combustibles, and_a match, he 
dropped the grenades with so much precision 
that one dropped through the main hatchway. 

The powder boys of the Serapis had got 
more cartridges up than were wanted, and in 
their hurry they had carelessly laid a row of 
them on the main deck in a line with the 
guns. The grenade just mentiomed set fire 
to some loose powder that was lying near, 
and the flash passed from cartridge to car- 
tridge, . beginning abreast of the main-mast 
and running quite aft. 

The effect of this explosion was awful. More 
than 20 men were instantly killed, many of 
them being left with nothing on them but 
the collars and wristbands of their shirts, and 
the waist-bands of their duck trousers, whilst 
the official returns of the ship a week after 
the action, show that there were no less than 
38 wounded on board still alive, who had 
been injured in this manner, and of whom 30 
were then said to be in great danger. Cap- 
tain Pearson described the explosion as hav- 
ing destroyed nearly all the men at the five 
aftermost guns, On the whole, nearly 60 of 
the Serapis’s people must have been instantly 
disabled by this sudden blow. 

The advantage thus obtained by the cool- 
ness and intrepidity of the top-men, in a 
great measure .restored the chances of the 
combat, and by lessening the fire of the 
enemy, enabled ore Jones to increase 
his. In the same degree that it encouraged 
the crew of the Richard, it diminished the 
hopes of the people of the Serapis. One of 
the guns, under the immediate inspection of 
Commodore Jones, had been pointed some 
time against the mainmast of his enemy, 
while the two others had seconded the fire 
of the tops with grape and canister. Kept 
below deck by this double attack, where a 
scene of frizhtful horror was presented in the 
agonies of the wounded and the effects of the 
explosion, the spirits of the English began to 
droop, and there was a moment when a trifle 
would have induced them to submit. From 
this despondency they were temporarily raised 
by one of those unlooked-for events that ac- 
company the vicissitudes of battle. 

Let the injuries be from what quarter they 
might, soon after the Alliance had rn to lee- 
ward, an alarm was spread in the Richard 
that the ship was sinking. Both vessels had 
been on fire several times, and some diffi- 
culty had been experienced in extinguishing 
the flames, but here was a new enemy to 
contend with, and as the information came 
‘from the carpenter, whose duty in was to 
sound the pump-wells, it produced a great 
deal of consternation. The Richard had 
more. than 100 English prisoners on board, 





and the master-at-arms, in the hurry of the 
moment, let them up from below in order to 
save their lives. In the confusion of such a 
scene, at night, the master of a letter-of- 
marque that had been taken off the north 
of Scotland, passed through a port of the 
Richard into one of the Serapis, when he 
reported to Captain Pearson, that a few mi- 
nutes would probably decide the battle in his 
favour, or carry his enemy down, he himself 
having been liberated in order to save his 
life. : 

Just at this instant, the gunner, who had 
little to occupy him at his quarters, came on 
deck, and not perceiving Commodore Jones 
or Mr. Dale, both of whom were occupied 
with the liberated prisoners, and believing 
the mate, the only superior officer he had in 
the ship, to be dead, he ran up the poop to 
haul down the colours. Fortunately, the flag- 
staff had been shot away, and the ensign 
already hanging in the water, he had no 
other means of letting his intentions be 
known, than by calling out for quarter. Cap- 
tain Pearson now hailed to know if the 
Richard demanded quarter, and was answered 
by Commodore Jones himself in the negative. 
It is possible that the reply was not heard, 
or if heard, supposed to come from an autho- 
tised source, for encouraged by what he heard 
from the liberated prisuner, and by the con- 
fusion that prevailed in the Richard, the 
English captain directed his boarders to be 
called away, and as soon as mustered, they 
were ordered to take possession of the 
prize. Some of the men actually got on the 
gunwale of the latter ship; but finding 
boarders ready to repel boarders, they made 
a precipitate retreat. All this time the top- 
men were not idle, and the enemy wete soon 
again driven below with loss. 

In the meanwhile, Mr. Dale, who no lon- 
ger held a gun that could be fought, mus- 
tered the prisoners at the pumps, turning 
their consternation to account, and probably 
keeping the Richard afloat by the very blun- 
der that had been so near losing her. The 
ships were now on fire again, and both 
parties, with the exception of a few guns at 
each side, ceased firing in order to subdue 
this dangerous enemy. In the course of the 
combat, the Serapis is said to have been set 
on fire no less than twelve times, while towards 
its close, as will be seen in the sequel, the 
Richard was burning all the time. 

As soon as order was restored in the Rich- 
ard, after the call for quarter, her chance of 
success began to increase, while the English, 
driven under cover almost to a man, appear 
to have lost, in a great degree, the hope of 
victory. Their fire materially slackened, 


while the Richard again brought a few more 
guns to bear. The mainmast of the Serapis 
began to totter, and her resistance in general to 
lessen. About an hour after the explosion, or 
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between three and three hours and a-hulf after 
the first gun was fired, and between two hours 
and two hours and a-half after the ships were 
lashed together, Captain Pearson hauled dowa 
the colours of the Serapis with his own hand, 
the men refusing to expose themselves to the 
fire of the Richard's tops.- 
._As soon as it was known that the colours 
of the English had been lowered, Mr. Dale 
got upon the gunwale of the Kichard, and, 
laying hold of the main-brace pendant, he 
swung himself on board of the Serapis. On 
the quarter-deck of the latter, he found Czp- 
tain Pearson almost alone, that gallant officer 
having maintained his post throughout the 
whole of this dire aud murderous conflict. 
Just as Mr. Dale addressed the British cap- 
tain, the first lieutenant of the Serapis came 
up from below, to inquire if the Richard had 
struck—the fire having entirely ceased. Mr. 
Dale gave the English officer to understand 
that he was mistaken in the position of 
things, the Serapis having struck to the 
Richard, and not the Richard to the Serapis. 
Captain Pearson confirming this account, his 
subordinate acquiesced, offering to go below 
and silence the guns that were still playing 
on the American ship. To this Mr. Dule 
would not consent; both the officers were 
immediately passed on board the Richard, 
and the firing was then stopped below. Mr. 
Dale had been closely followed to the quarter- 
deck of the Serapis by Mr. Myrant, a mid- 
shipman, and a party of boarders, and as the 
former reached the quarter-deck of the prize, 
he was run through the thigh by a boarding- 
pike in the hands of a man in the waist, who 
was ignorant of the surrender. Thus did the 
close of this remarkable combat resemble its 
other features in singularity, blood being 
shed and shot fired while the boarding-officer 
was in amicable discovrse with his prisoner. 
Although the protracted and bloudy combat 
had now ended, the danger nor the labour of 
the victor were not over. The Richard was 
both siuking and on fire. 
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SKETCHES IN PORTUGAL, 
BY AN OFFICER OF THE BENGAL ENGINEERS.* 


The Castle of Oporto, 


Wares is in a very dilapidated condition, is 
a high building, completely commanding the 
town, being situated on the top of a high 
hill on the inner side or farthest from the 
landing-place. The statue in bronze, of Dun 
Juan or John ? which greets you on the top 
of the steps, or rather, in the middle of the 
grand square, is a beautiful and picturesque 
piece of architecture. The designs right aud 
left of, and attached to, the equestrian figure, 
are well carved, but I forget their description, 
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excepting that I think they were allegorical. 

he houses are lofty, large, and cool, some 
with ice-rooms, which are still cooler, billiard- 
rooms, cafés, and shops of all descriptions. 
Few of the shop-keepers speak French, En- 
glish, Spanish, Italian, or any other language 
than their owa beautiful nasal twang. They 
are the ugliest set of people I have ever seen. 
There was, however, one exception, those at 
the opera being not only pretty, or at least 
they appeared so, and passable, but possessed 
of very good understandings, both of the body 
and mind. 

The Church of San Roque, 


Is a beautiful church, not exteriorly, but in- 
teriurly, having sume of the most beautiful 
Mosaic stone paintings I ever saw: one of 
the altar-pieces, and some candelabras, are of 
the most elaborate workmanship, and are 
stated to be of immense value, by reason of 
the quantity of precious metal contained in 
their composition. Leaving this, we next 
proceeded a considerable distance, by boat, 
to visit the old Monastery, of which I forget 
the name: near the entrance of the river, on. 
entering it, one is much struck with the 
great extent and amazing height of the roof, 
when contrasted with the extraordinary small 
pillars which support it; their tenuity is re- 
markable : they seem hardly capable of sup- 
poiting the great weight of the roof at so 
great a height above ground: they present, 
however, a beautiful effect, especially as they 
are partly carved in an elegant and chaste 
style. The pulpit is costly in appearance, 
and not unlike those seen in the cloisters of 
Belgium, France, or Spain, in fact, in all 
Roman Catholic countries. We were here 
favoured with a sight of the remains of Don 
Alphonso, a skeleton which is kept in a coypt, 
behind the organ, and I cannot say it was 
the most agreeeable I had seen. He was 
celebrated for having a beautiful wife, who 
so inflamed the passions of his younger bro- 
ther, that that brother was induced to raise 
the standard of rebellion against him, and to 
dethrone and imprison him, and afterwards 
marry his wife; this was pretty well for a 
brother; but this is not all; he kept him in 
close confinement for 18 years, until his 
death—a fine lesson for posterity. The or. 
gan, which is a double one, is particularly 
grand ; its tones are as fine as any I have 
ever heard, the shape of the building no 
doubt added to its euphonious chords. 


The Squares of Lisbon, 


Are capacious, the streets generally long and 
wide, excepting the “ Goldsmith’s Street,” 
(which has a row of thick square posts on 
either side of the way. put up, possibly, to 
assist in covering assassiuating purties), and 
one or two others ; they are generally narrow, 
and all exceedingly filthy and stinking, (I ad- 
























here to this term, because it is not at all an 
exaggeration). The “ gardez l’eau” of Edin- 
burgh, (see Humphry Clinker,) I think was 
Dothing to it. The people appear clean, but 
I only saw one woman with whom I would 
with pleasure have gone to the antipodes, but 
not have married. The palace of the Ajudea 
is only the half part of a very large building 
which was to have been finished, but funds 
were not forthcoming for the purpose; nor 
does there seem to be any likelihood of the 
completion of this grand and extensive struc- 
ture. The paintings inside are executed, 
however, in a most disgraceful manner, more 
fit for the ornaments to a barn theatre, _s 
for a palace ing to the al Family 
of Portugal. “The estes are Am lofty, and 
well arranged, with some furniture in them, 
and with exception to the paintings, are 
fairly adapted, as receiving or waiting-roums 
for foreign ambassadors, or others requiring 
to be ed to the Queen. Tapestries 
are ame on the walls, and three same 
to be met with in une of the rooms, viz. one 
for the Queen, one for the King consort, on 
her left, and the third for the Queen Dowa- 
ger, on Ais left. Of course we sat down on 
each of them in succession! The statues in 
the courts below are not badly chiselled, re- 
ting mercy, justice, and all the attri- 
Bates of the being they profess to worship. 
The Royal Sepulchre, 
Leads out of one of the exits from a monas- 
tery, appropriated solely to noblemen’s sons 
in former days, but now tenantless ; our guide 
lighted a taper or two, and ushered us in—we 
were startled with the stillness that reigned 
around, as well as with a certaia impression 
of the cunfined state of the atmosphere, which 
was by no means agreeable or healthy to 
breathe for any length of time. We saw a 
splendid array, indeed, but for what purpose is 
it employed ? The most interesting sight was 
a coffin, covered with a black velvet cloth, 
embossed with gold thread-work and lace, 
with a description of the rank and title of the 
Jate young husband of the present Queen, 
who died of quinsy in the throat, at the 
early age of 22, I think. A gilt crown and 
sce} ere lying on the top of the struc- 
ture, | « these were only placed there as a 
compliment to the Queen, because none but 
such as the deceased thaf had formerly been 
kings in their own right, were allowed this 
last mark of their former exalted rank. Some 
of the inscriptions were of considerable age, 
and mostly in the Portuguese language, but 
a few were of Latin. Z 


Che Satherer. 


White Race of Africans. —M. Guyon, 
ehief surgeon of the African army, writes to 





M. Dureau de la Malle, that at Bougia there 
is now living a woman, originally frum the 
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interior, supposed to be descended from the 
white tribe of Mount Au She is at 
most twenty-six or twenty-eight years of age, 
of very agreeable physiognomy, blue eyes, 
fair hair, beautiful teeth, and has a very 
delicate white skin. She is married to the 
Imaun of the ues, Sidi Hamed, by 
whom she has had three children, bearing a 
strong resemblance to herself. M. A 
observes, that these white people are not 
tare in that part of the world, as might be 
supposed; for, when he was going from 
Bougia to Algiers, in 1808, by lund, he saw 
woman of all ages in the different villages, 
who were quite white, had blue eyes and fair 
hair, but that the nature of his journey did 
not permit him to stop and ask if ‘they came 
from any peculiar tribe. 

Estimate of the average value of the mine- 
ral product of Cornwall and Devon annually 
raised and exported—If we estimate the 
value of the metals annually raised in Great 
Britain and Ireland at about 10,597,000/, 
and consider that of this sum the iron amcunts 
to 8,000,000/., the value of the remaining 
metals would be, 2,597,0002., of which 
Cornwall and Devon would furnish about 
1,340,000/., or more than one-half, leaving 
1,257,000/. for the value of all the metals, 
with the exception of iron, raised in other 
parts of the United Kingdom. The two 
great metallic products of the district are 
copper and tin: of the former it yields one- 
third, and of the latter nine-tenths, of the 
whole supply of copper and tin furnished by 
the British Islands and all the countries of 
the’ continent of Europe—Geological Re- 
port, 1839, 

Mr. De la Beche, who, with Mr. Barty, and 
the eminent geologist Mr. W. Smith, were 
entrusted to select the material of which the 
new Mouses of Parliament are to be con- 
structed, have made choice of the magnesian 
ih +, of York hi 





The Nelson Testimonial.—Mr«. Railton is 
the successful artist. His design was Nou. 65 
in the list. It is to be a fluted Corinthian 
column, 162 feet to the top of capital. The 
cost will be 30,000/. , 
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Accidental discovery of Prussian-blue, 347 *« Artichoke, the, notice of, 253 


Advertising, original mode of, 32 
Adventurer,’ names of contributors to Dr. 
Hawksworth’s, 406 
Adventures with Peter Schlemihl, 218 
Advice to Ladies, 284 
Adaptation of the Bude Light, 280 
Advantages of Geometry, 163 
Aellopodes, the, description and view of, 178 
A French achool, 100 
African money, account of, 127 
Africans, white race of, 416 
A glimpse of Elizabethan manners, 89 
Albert Durer’s residence at Nuremberg, 
account of, 65 
America, descending the Rapids of, 44 
American in England, 130—195 
Andrew’s, St., Hall, Norwich, 97 
nimals, Lord Brougham’s remarks on the 
intelligence of, 142 
Antiquity of the bagpipes, 109 ~~~ 
Ancient attitude at table, 119 
Animals, worship of, 147 
A soldier’s farewell, 66 
Anecdote of Delpini, 58 
Annesley’s charity, account of, 62 
Ancients, wit of the, 38—78 
Anecdotes of the insane, 69—114 
E the Duke of Luxemburg, 75 
celebrated persons, 141, 157 
Rembrandt, 158 
; Louis XVIII., 159 
Vou. xxx. ~ 


a numerals, view and description of, 

] 

— knowledge of botany.requisite to all, 
l ‘ 


Arts — manufactures in Paris, exhibition 
of, ‘ 
Architecture, domestic, 335 
A Secret, 64 
Ascent of Mont Blanc, 403 
Ascot Heath, the grand stand at, 350 
Atmosphere, remarks on the, }63—275 
Atlantic, cruise in the, 
Austria, titles of the Emperor of, 128 
Autographs, sale of Mr. Stewart’s, 335 
of Oliver Cromwell, 314 
Avalanches, remarks on, 245 
Azamogians in Turkey, account of, 148 
Bagpipes, on the antiquity of, 109 
Barksdale, Clement, mention of, 162 
Baltic, decrease of the, 178 
Balloons in 1648, mention of, 174 
Mr. Hampton’s, 376 
Bancks, Thomas, his charity, 355 
Barometer, history of the, 399 
Bardon Tower, account of, 82 
Banister, John, memoir of, 94—122 
Battle between the Serapis, and the Bon 
Homme Richard, 412 © 
Bear, be gna ee -. 
Beechey, “> memoir’ of, 
Bon See of the Queen, 204 











418 INDEX, 
Characters of Oliver ~ $11" 


Bainere-tent, description of, 46 


8, inscription on, 130 Charity never fail 
Benlomond, view and description of, 73 Character of the Eaglixh, 389 
Berne, the bear and the fox at, 246 Chelsea, recollections of, 301 
Biblical criticism, 239 ¥ Chelsea Bun-house; sale of, 272 
Bird, Dr. Golding, his paper on the applica- demolition of, 286 
tion of the photogenic art, 243 description and views 
Blessington’s, Lady, description of Vaucluse, of, 209—21 


Chinese Curiosities at Philadelphia, 396 
China, estimate of the compnas in, 255 
Chinese tea-plants in India, 213 


the retreat of Petrarch, 183 
Blagrave’s charity, account of, 6] 
Books, on the worth of, 171 


of the Romans, 29 Chinese Mandarin and Christian Mission- 
Botanical Society, proceedings of the, 214 aries, 8 ‘ 
description of Lichens, 46 Clergy, knowledge of Botany essential to 
Bérne’s opinion of Goéthe, 44 the, 393 
Botany, remarks on, 343 Cheveley, novel of, 284 


Bolton Priory, history of, 381 Clifford, Lady Anne, memoirs of, 582 

Brougham, Lord, his sketch of Benjamin Climate and Seasons of England, 284 
Franklin, 217 Clothing, accidents and errors in, 33] 

British Museum, expenditure, &c., of, in ae ae of the Ancients, remarks on, 


British Institution, account of, 298 Con! Mines, remarks on, 6—23—55 
Burford’s Panoramas of Rome, &c., account Cochin China, remarks on, 287 
Colours, the philosophy of, 408 


o 
Bunyan’s Birth-place, 105 Compzrative state of the weather, 325 


Burnsall, description of, 83 Conflict with a bear, 48 
Buffalo, theatricals at, 77 Construction and use of iron, 59 
Bude-light, adaptation of the, 280 Coroner, the office of, 66 
Byron, Lord, characteristic aneedotes of, 175 Country, love of, 196 
Cadiz, effigy of Hercules at, 284 Cranmer’s bible, sule of, 304 
Calling of the Queen Bees, 204 Cremorne House, ascent of Mr. Hampton 
Cape Coast Castle, account and view of, 49 , from, 376 | 
Camillo, the first poet lwureate, 93 Criticism, Biblical, 239 
Canary Bird, account of the talking, 108 Cromwell, Oliver, his autographs, 3)4 
Campan, Mad., her letters to her son, 394 patentage of. 349 
Cannibalism, terrible effects of, 16 Crosa-buns, on the origin of, 231 
Canada, in 1838, want and influence of Edu. Cruise in the Atlantic, 340 
cation in, 110 Curious Bequests, 61—355—389 
state of Literature, 11] Culture, intellectual and moral, 170 
religion in, 111 Cypress-tree, a magnificent, 
mistrust between the Canadians and Death, motion after, 5 
the English, 12) Death of the Fox, 159 
competition of the English and Decrease of the Bultic, 178 
French Farmers, 124 Definition of the word ‘ Mind,’ 186 
the labouring population, 124 several words, falsely styled 
effects of the introduction of English Cockneyisms, 18 
people, 125 Delpini, anecdote of, 58 


character of the French settlers, 125 Descending the Rapids of America, 44 
Cartoons, Raffuell’s, preservation of, 313 Description ‘of the grand Stand at’ Ascot 
Cattle, cure of wounds in, 13 Heuth, 354 
Cat and the two Sparrows, Fable of, 25 Bejucas ‘plant, 46 
Caubul, history of, 318—320—363 and Views of Linton Church, 
Celebrated Oaks, 240 8l- 

Ceres, poem to, 364 Destruction of the eurly English Libraries, 
Chatham, experimental explosions at, 255 92 
Chapels, subterraneous, 238 


Description and vie a! imental 
Character of the first century, 85 P iew of the ‘experimen 


pavement in Oxford-street, 4 


Charles II., 93 of the Enste itution, Co 
Chance, there is no such thing as, 18 : mercial hie 129 PA 
Characteristic anecdotes of Byron and Shel- of the newly-inventéed machine, 
ley, 175 ; ? the Accelerator, 194 
Charles I., narrative of his detention at New- of Grey-street, Newcastle 34 


Dew, remarks on, 245 


castle, 34 - 
Character ‘of Dr. Johnson, 77 Directions for making Photographie paper, 


Chart of Health, 176 and to take drawings, 282 
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\ Discovery of the tea-plant in India, 250—278 


‘ important chemical, 254 
Discoveries, antiquarian, 238 
Discovery of a new Aboriginal race of na- 
tives in New South Wales, 19] 
, of some Irish Canoes, 64 
Dissection, new process of preserving sub- 
jects for, 79 
Divines, plays written by, 342 
Dog, worship of the, 325 
Domestic manners of the Romans, 28 
Domestic architecture, 
Drawings and models for the intended Nel- 
son memorial: account of, 153 
Dreams, remarkable, 259 
Drury-lune Theatre, first play-bill at, 48 
Dunn’s Museum, 410 
Durer, Albert, his residence, 65 
Early English Music Printers, account of, 
349—359—373 
Earth’s substance, theories of the, 227 
Earl Durham’s account of Canada, 110 
Eastern Penitentiary, Philadelphia, 399 
Eastern Institution, Commercial Road, view 
and description of, 129 
Eccaleobion, the, exhibition of, 249 
Eccentricities of Henri Jules, 314 
1829, lines on the year, 46 
Electricity, singular effects of, 104 
Elizabethan manners, a glimpse of, 89 
Elizabeth, Queen, statue of, 306 
Embroidery, gilding of thread for, 283 
Emigration, remarks on, 189—234 
Emperor of China, and the Merchant, story 
of, 143 
Empress Catherine, anecdote of, 157 
English, Aaron Burr’s opinion of the, 224 
equipage, 131 
names, on the origin of, 157 
character of the, 389 
Libraries, destruction of the early, 
92 


Bijou Almanac, 56 
England, au American in, 130 
climate and seasons of, 284 
felonry in, 293 
Erpingham, Sir T., notice of, 97 
Essay on Maguilps, 370 
Eugene Aram, where schoolmaster, 83 
Evesham, description and view of the gram- 
mar-school at, 162 
Execution in France, account of one, 88 
Exhibition of Arts and Manufactures in Paris, 
360—378 
of the one talking Canary-bird, 
10 


Experimental explosions at Chatham, 254 
Fable of the Cat and the two Sparrows, 25 
Fact, a curious, 240 
Fall of a meteoric Stone, 253 
Famine, account of the, in Guzerat, 190 

the, a tale from the Arabian, 223 
Felonry of England, ancient and modern, 293 


INDEX. 


Felthoam’s remarks on secrecy, 354 
Field of Waterloo, 290 
Filiberta Madtuzzo, the tale of, 370 
Ficst view of England, 130 
First century, character of the, 85 
Fine Arts, the necessity of union among the 
professors of. 109 
Suffolk Street Gallery, 207-237 
Drawings of the Musée Royal, 207 
Mr. Purris’s picture of the corono- 
tion of Queen Victoria, 224 
a panoramas of Rome, &c. 
1 


Nelson memorial, 153 
Water-colour Paintings, 263 
Society of British artists, 298 
Fish-ponds in Gardens, management of, 267 
Fog, remarks on, 245 
Formation, working and ventilation of coal- 
mines, 6 
Fortitude under pain, 336 
Fox, bishop of Winchester, mention of, 162 
Fiint glass where first made in London, 96 
Flying in the air, remarks on, 174 
Freebooter, interview with an Highland, 47 
Freedom, Highland, 70 
Free-school at Linton, view and deseription 
of, 81—84 
Funeral of the pretender, 32 
the rich man’s, 299 
the pour man’s, 300 
Fungi, Dr. Glendining’s remarks on, 196 
Galvanic Battery, av improved, 254 
Gallus; or, Domestic Manners of the Ro- 
mans, 28 
Gardens, fish-ponds in, 267 
Garrick’s Baptism, 304 
Grey-street, Newcastle, view of, 34 
Gone, (St.), and the Dragon, at Toronto, 
32 


George II]. and Family visit Chelsea Bun- 
House, 

Geometry, on the advantages of, 163 

George II., Letter of, to his son, 35 

Gibraltar, public gardens at, 272 

Gilding of Thread for Embroidery, 282 

Gladiators at Roine, on the abolition of, 143 

Guéthe as a Patriot, 43 

Grantham, history and view of the free Gram- 
mar-School at, 162 

Great Western Steam ship, voyage of, 176 

Grecian M ts, remarks on, 159 

Gresham Lectures, origin of the, 230—246 

Grocow, murderous battle of, 12 

Guildhall, London, east end of, 306 

Hampton’s Ascent from Cremorne House, 
375 





Hardham, venerable yew-tree at, 233 

Hatton-garden, when built, 48 

Hawkins. Samuel, his Charity, 356 

Haydn, F. J., memoir of, 320 

Heads of the People, 299 

Health, chart of, 176 

Henrietta-Maria, remarks on her noa-corona- 
tion, 306 
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Hermit, an interview with, 187 
Highlands, May mysteries of the, 293 
Highland Freedom, 70 
History of Caubul, 318 
History of the British Institution, 398 
Horologia Historia, 133—149 
Hopwood, (Mrs.), and the Hare’s Foot, 127 
Hour. glus-es, remarks on, 134 
How a Gallant should behave himself, 89 
Human Life, revolutions of, 
Sacrifices, account of, 147 

Hunger and Gold, 133 
— Captain, his model of a slave-ship, 

7 


Hyde-Park, new plantation in, 236 

Hymn to Love, 66 

Ichoglans, account of the, 303 

Important Chemical Discovery, 254 

Improved Galvanic Battery, 254 

Andia, discovery of the tea-plant in, 250 

Chinese tea-plants in, 213 

Institutions, literary and scientific, 53 

Interview between Lord Reay and an High- 
land freebooter, 47 

Irish Canoes, discovery of antique, 64 

Tron Work, new mode of preserving from 

rust, 
on the construction and use of, 59 

Insane, anecdotes of the, 69—182 

Insects injurious to Vegetables, 202 

Instances of Tenacity of Life in the infe- 
rior Creation, 17 

Ingratitude punished, 140 

Instinct and Intelligence of Animals, Lord 

Brougham’s remarks on, 142 

Interior of Santa Croce, Florence, lines on, 

355 


Invisible Girl, exhibition of, 248 
ee of the Art of Mezzotinto Scraping, 
1 
Johnson, Dr., character of, 77 
Judge, salary of a, 400 
Jules, Henri, anecdotes of, 314 
Kava Tree, description of, 56 
Kaye, John, the first English laureate, 93 
Kean, Bannister's opinion of, 122 
Kemble, John, account of his marriage, 95 
Kilcolman, view and description of, 9 
Kilkenny Peasantry, remarks on, 19} 
King Charles’s Royal Masque, 375 
King’s Bench, scene in the rules of, 365 
Kinsale, Lord, anecdote relative to, 376 
Kyanised Wood, remarks on, 253—255—286 
Ladies in Hats, 130 
Advice to, 284 
Lapacho-tree, account of, 47 
Language of Untutored Men, 69 
Lund of my Birth, lines on, 18 . 
Laurel hill Cemetery, Philadelphia, 278 
sage a most extraordinary, Be 
L. E. L., death of, 9 
remarks on, 26 
life of, 27 
the castle in which she died, 49 
her autograph, 49 


L. E. L., lines on the grave of, 178 

Letter of George II. to Frederick Prince of 
Wales, 35 

Letters on Steam Navigation, 294 

transit of, 35) 

Libraries of the Romans, 28 

Lichens, botanical description of, 47 

Life of William of Wykeham, 67 
on the only means of enjoying, 87 
ae of Michael Armstrong, 


Linneus, death of his daughter Louisa, 272 
Linton, parish church of, views and descrip- 
tion of, 81—83 
Free-School, 81—84 
Lionelli, Antonio, 200 
Lisbon, the squares of, 415 
Literary and Scientific Institutions, 53 
Literature, specimen of Welsh, I88 
Liquid Leather, newly invented, 383 
Liverpool, a visit to, 292 
picture of, 13) 
Living Talking Canary Bird, account of, 108 
Lobishomens, The, 32 
London and Croydon Railway, view of, 145 
Lodge, Edmund, sale of his books, 205 
London, Boz’s tableau of, 31 
Bannister’s opinion of, 95 
Society contrasted with the Cana- 
dians, 76 
number of houses for resort of thieves 


in, 288 
Longevity, remarkable, 240 
Longicorn-beetles, account of, 202 
Lord Brougham’s Remarks on the Instinct of 
Animals, 142 
Auckland’s Visit to Maharajah Run- 
jeet Singh, 132 
Love, _ to, 66 
of Country, 196 
the diseases of, 18] 
Luther, character of, 45 
Luxemburgh, anecdote of the Duke of, 75 
Mab’s Cross ; a Legend of Lancashire, 4 
Maclean, (Mrs.) death of, 9 
memoirs of, 27 
Madame Campan’s Letters to her Son, 394 
Madruzzo Filiberta ; a pathetic Tale, 372 
— Triumphal Arch at Djimmilah, 


Maguilps, essay on, 370) 
Man’s Mortality, lines on, 1€3 
Manager and the Frenchman, 178 
Maps, modes of engraving, 329 
Mariner’s Compass in China, 255 
Mary Queen of Scot’s, song of, 24 
Masked-ball in Paris, account of, 167 
Mathews, Mr. Charles, Memoirs of, 10 
in infancy, 9 
first visit to the thea- 


tre, 
first mariage, 10 
interview with Tate 
Wilkinson, 42 . 
second marriage, 43 
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Mathews, Mr. Charles, remarkable dream, 43 


May Marriages, superstitions against, 30: 
Medallion-imitative-e 


ving, discovery of 
. & New invention of, 214 
Memoir of Sir W. Beechey, 106 
John Macpherson, 106 
Mrs. Trollope, 152 ; 
Charles Rossi, R. A., 173 
Sir Herbert Taylor, 232 
Edmund Lodge, Esq., 232 
Runjeet Singh, 273 
Robert Millhouse, 283 
John Galt, 298 
Thomas Haynes Bayley, 298 
the Younger Servin, 
Memory, on the loss of, 164 
Mendicity in England, 195 
Merit of a forgiving Temper, 332 
Meteoric Stone, account of the full of a, 214 


—253 

Metropolis, traffic of the, 320 

Mezzotinto Scraping, the discovery of the 
art of, 109 

Mind, definition of the word, 186 

Moated House, The, 211 

Mode of detecting Arsenic, 253 

Modern phy, interesting facts con- 
nected with, 204 

Mode of employing Servants throughout the 
World, 48, 279 

Modes of Manufacturing Tea, 264 

Moel y Golfa, Rodney’s igo at, 12) 

Monk-fish, description of, 136 

Money, account of African, 127 

Moscow, views of, 192 

Morgue at Paris, account of, 118 

Mother, lamentations of a, 64 

Motion after Death, 5 

Mount Heela, account and view of, 322 

Mrs. Hopwood and the Hare’s Foot, 127 

My Mother, poem on, 348 

Murderous Battle of Gracow, 12 

Museum of Chinese ree pm ao oi 

Music-printing, account of the early, 349— 
39-375 


Musk, powers of, 285 

Mutton, best age of, 400 

Napolean’s generals, origin of, 166 

Natural eloquence and true magnanimity, 160 

Nature, the kingdoms of, 51—99 

henomena of, 227 

Natural history, popular view of, 106—168— 
185—315—357—390 

Necessity of union among the professors of the 
Fine Arts, 109 

Nelson memorial, 153—176 

Newly-erected east end of the Guildhall, Lon- 

on, 306 

Newcastle, eminent natives of, 34 

New publications, account of, 126 

‘New South Wales, salubrity of the air in, 
234 


discovery of a new abori- 
ginal raceof natives 
in, 1 
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New Year, song for the, 35 
New Zealand mode of preparing, 40 
the advantages of, 
chief, treachery of a, 63 
New —o description and view of inte- 
Tlor, 
exterior, 17 
New process of embalming subjects for dis- 
section, 79 
New class of Thugs, 303 
New ——— of medallion imitative engra- 
ving, 
New angen in Hyde Park, 236 
New Books, noticed and quoted : 
Adventures of Michael Armstrong, }54 
Births, deaths, and marriages, 214 
Cheveley, by Lady Bulwer, 284 
Cues History of the American Navy; 
2 


Deerbrook, by Miss Martineau, 269 
Every Mother’s Book, 331 . 
a Fields, by P. Matthew, 188 


The Gift for all Seasons, 348—380 

Goéthe’s Faust, 395 

Historical Sketches of Statesmen, by 
Lord Brougham, 217 

Hand-Book of Paris, 299 

Me. Ji oe Winter Studies in Canada, 


Lindsay’s Coinage of Ireland, 251 
Ferg nace = Gardener, 267 
er’s Son Ballads, 270 
Mathew’s Life, 10, 42 4 
Memoirs of Bannister, 95 
Richelieu, or the Conspiracy, 172 
me Ballads, by Samuel Lover, 
Self Culture, 170 
Nickleby (Mrs.) and the roast pig, 220 
Oaks, celebrated, 240 
Obey, on the use of the word, 94 
ae of a New Zealand chief, 16 
Olave, (St.) grammar-school, 257 
Old English Wassail song, 4 
Old Nick, on the origin of, 206 
Oliver Cromwell, characters of, 311 
Omnibuses in Paris, description of, 52 
Oporto, castle of, 415 
Original mode of advertising, 32 
Origin of finger napkins, 6 
St. Andrew’s university, 84 
English names, 157—246 
Napoleon’s generals, 166 
the Gresham Lectures, 330 
Owen Macarthy, tale of, 27) 
Oxford — experimental pavement in, 41 


Pain, fortitude under, 336 
Palmer’s Village, wonders of, 302 
Parachute, Mr. Hampton's, 376 
Paris, a féte ii, 
_ the omnibuses of, 52 
the quartier Latin, 71 
an execution in, 88 
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Paris, the Morgue, 118 
a French school, 100 
Garden of the Tuileries, 151 
a masked ball, 167 
a stroll in the Champs Elysées, 197 
the theatres in, 260 
Musard’s,.308 
Museum of Manefaetures in, 360— 
378 
Passions, on the variety of the, 162 
Patronage of Cromwell, 349 
Peasantry, history of the Kilkenny, 191 
Penitence, on the utility of, 231 
Persia, sepulchral monuments in, 233 
Petrarch and Laura, lines on, 130 
Phenomena of the will with a wisp, 346 
Law of Storms, 347 
Philadelphia, temarks on the- Laurel Hill 
Cemetery at, 278 
Eastern Penitentiary at, 399 
Philip the Good, anecdote of, 141 
Photogenic drawing, fac-simile of, 241 
treatise on, 243—262— 
281—317—33) 
Photographic paper, modes of preparing, 282 
Pictures at the Suffolk-street Gallery, 207 
sale of Mr. Stewart’s, 272 
of Liverpool, 131 
Pictorial Exhibition of the wreck of the For- 
farshire steamer, 
Pierre Marcel, the Seducer, tale of, 102 
Plants, leaves of, 343 
Plays and Pastimes, Sunday, 252 
written by divines, 342 
Players in 1580, 352 
Pneumatic telegraph, 297 
Poets, knowledge of botany necessary for all, 
393 


Poet Laureat, the first, 93 
Poor man’s funeral, 300 
Popular view of Natural History, 106—I68— 
185—315—357—390 
Portcullis, view and description of, 57 
Portugal, sketches in, 415 
Postman, the. description of, 366 
Poverty, what it is, 269 
Pretender, funeral of the, 32 
Process of the kyanised timber, 255 
Proverbs, fasts. on several popular, 165 
Provincialisms, remarks on, 188 
Prussian-blue, accidental discovery of, 347 
Public Exhibitions—Wreck of the Forfarshire 
steamer, 80 
Living talking Canary-bird, 108 
Invisible girl, 248 
the Eccaleobion, 249 
Water-colour paintings, 263 
Mammoth Ox, 298 
Model of a slave-ship, 337 
Balloon and Parachute, 376 
Punch, sonnet to, 275 
Quack doctoring, the art and mystery of, ITI 
Qualities of wood as a material of construc- 
tion, 34 
Quartier Latin in Paris, account of, 71 


Queen-regnant, and Queen consort, distine- 
tions of, 
Raffuell’s Cartoons, preservation of, 313 
Railway, London and Croydon ; view of, 
from New Cross, 146 
Rainbow, remarks on the, 245 
Runjeet Singh, Lord Aukland’s visit to, 138 
memoirs of, 273 
Recollections of Chelsea, 301 
Remarks on the Barometer, 399 
Cruelty.and Superstition 147 
Grecian monuments, 159 
the Atmosphere, 163 
Coal Mines, 23 
Truth, 310 
Arabic numerals, 134 
Remarkable effects of Electricity, 104 
Wager, 48 
Longevity, 240 
Dreams, 259—324 
Resurrection, the, lines on, 275 
Reynolds, Sir Joshua, thoughts on the decay 
of the paintings by, 137 
Richelieu, or the Conspiracy, review of the 
play of, 172 
Relic, a venerable, 25 
Rochester Custle, the Portcullis in, 87 
Rochester, view of the north-eastern angle 
of the city walls at, 137 
Rodney’s Pillar, in Montgomeryshire, 123 
Romance of Jack Sheppard, 13 
Rome, two nights in, 90 
Roman Booksellers, account of, 29 
Rona, the Maid of, 116 
Rose, Sir George and Bannister, 124 
Royal Modesty, 85 
Royal cock-crower, account of, 80 
Royal Masque at Whitehall, 375 ° 
Russia, tea-drinking in, 119 
Ruins of Kilcolman, 9 
Sale of Mr, Stewart’s autographs, 335 
‘ pictures, 272 
Salubrity of the air in New South Wales, 234 
San Rogue, the church of, 415 
Say not that love grows cold, lines on, 323 
Scene in the rules of the King’s Bench, 365 
Schlemihl, adventures with Peter, 218 
Science, progress of, 213 
Secrecy, Owen Feltham’s remarks on, 354 
Seducer, the, 102 
Sepulchral monuments in Persia, 233 
Sepulchre, the Royal, at Lisbon, 416 
Servants, modes of employing, 303 
Shakspeure, epitaph on, 291 
Shelley, anecdotes of, 175 
Sheppard (Jack) romance of, [3 
Siddons, Mrs. and the pot-boy, 42 
Singular antipathies, 309 
instance of the loss of memory, 164 
discovery of a diamond, 48 
Sketches of Paris, 22—36—52—7 1—88—100 
—118—151—197—260—308 
Slave trade, atrocities of the, 339 
ship, model of a, 338 
Sleet, remarks on, 245 
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Songs and Ballads, by Lover, 2)6—236 
‘Southey, character of, 46 
— tradesmen’s tokens, account of, 


South Metropolitan Cemetery, Norwood, 402 

Spencer’s residence, history of, 9 

Steam navigation, letters on, 294 

Stephens, Mr. his lecture on the philosophy 
of colours, 408 

Stone coffin, extraordinary Egyptian, 144 

St. — cemetery, Liverpool, account of, 


St. Andrew’s University, origin of, 84 
St. George, the ancient legend of, 280 
Subterraneous chapels, 238 
Suffolk street gallery, pictures at, 207—237 
Sunday plays and pastimes, 25: 
Superstition and cruelty, remarks on, 147 
against May Marriages, 309 
tS) Zoological Gardens, account of Mount 
‘ Hecla at, ra 
agogues, remarks on, 2 
Ten. lant in British India, discovery of, 
modes of manufacturing, 264 
Tea-drinking in Russia, 119 
Telegraph, the pneumatic, 297 
Temper, merits of a forgiving, 332 
Tenacity of life in the inferior Creation, in- 
stances of, 179 
The Philanthropist, a Russian story, 38 
The only means of enjoying life, 87 
Theatricals at Buffalo, 77 
The Beauteous Fuir, lines on, 17 
The Tiger Hunt, 265276 
The Moated-house, a tale, 2]1 
The Betrayed, lines on, 98 
The Maid of Rona, 116 4 
Theories of the Earth’s substance, 227 
The first Poet Laureat, 93 
Thoughts on the decay of Sir J 
paintings, 137 
Thugs, new class of, 303 ? 
Toronto, St. George and the Dragon at, 326 
a Niagara, low state of morals in, 


« Reynolds’s 
ies. 


Tradesmen’s Tokens, account of, 258 
Traffic of the Metropolis, 320 

Transit of Letters, 21 

— of Mary Queen of Scot’s Song, 


Travels to discover the beginning of the 
World, 138 

Treasure, the found, 367 

Treachery of a New Zealand Chief, 63 

Trivl of Warren Hastings, remarks on, 31 
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Trickster, character of a, 172 

Troller’s Gill, description of, 83 

Truth, thoughts on, 310 

Two nights in Rome, 74—90 

Untutored men, on the language of, 69 

Use of the word Obey, 94 

Utility of Penitence, 231 
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